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A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 645 


For the fulfillment of the religious visit for 
which E. Newport had obtained a minute 
from her Monthly Meeting, she again left 
home on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1853, with 
Elizabeth N. Clinger (Cox) and Charles 
Kirk for companions. 

The following account is comprised from C. 
K.’s diary :— 

“We passed through Wilmington and East 
Nottingham. At noon on the 7th, when we 
stopped to dine, E.’s feelings were soon arrest- 
ed for the Jandlord, who had once been a 
member of our Society. Her remarks evi- 
dently reached the witness for Truth in his 
mind, his feelings being greatly tendered. 
When we left we could not prevai! upon him 
to take any compensation for what we had 
eaten or for the provender given the horses.” 

The next religious service which is noted, 
was a visit toa slave-holder. ‘He received 
with kindness the close testimony against 
slavery delivered by E. On the 8th, had a 
meeting in the afternoon in a baptist <p 
house at Hereford, Md. 10th.—Had a sol- 
emn’ parting with our venerable friend Eli 
Matthews, of Gunpowder. It appeared as if 
his work was done, and that he had nothing 
to do but await cheerfully the summons to a 
higher life, which E. told him she felt® was 
not distant; and thus it proved 2 “Sag 
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First-day, 11th.—Had three meetings, one 
in an Academy at Reisterstown; one at 
Dover, five miles distant, held in a methodist 
house, and another in the evening at Reisters- 
town in the methodist house, which was large. 
At all of these meetings the people were very 
attentive. 12th.—At Westminster, the county 
town of Carroll Co., Md., we held a meeting 
in the methodist house. The people were kind, 
although the evils of war and slavery were 
plainly presented to them. 

Returned to Finksburgh, and had a meet- 
ing in the school-house. Lodged at a Friend’s 
house, for whom and his family E. had per- 
tinent counsel. 14th—Had an opportunity 
with another family, and in the evening at- 
tended a meeting which had been appointed 
for us in the Mound Meeting-house. This 
was a free, open time. 15th.—Waited all 
day in order to have a — at Westmins- 
ter, which was held in a methodist house. The 
grant of another had been given by the Elders, 
but the minister objected, because slavery had 
been alluded to in our previous meeting. At 
this time E. reminded the people of what John 
Wesley had said of the system of slavery. He 
declared it to be “the sum of all‘villainies.” 
She was favored to speak with so much power, 
that Truth was victorious. One of the promi- 
nent members expressed his satisfaction, and 
many, by their kind manner, gave evidence 
of a similar feeling. 16th.—Proceeded to 
Uniontown, where we had an evening meet 
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ing. Thence to Nathan Haines’ at Pipe} peared, however, that two houses had been 


Creek. 17th.—Held an appointe | meeting in | offered, both belonging to methodists, who 
the methodist meeting-house at Liberty, ten | were in disunity with each other. We felt 
miles distant, but owing to the inclemency of | free to accept the one we had not used pre- 
the weather it was small. 18th.—At the | viously, and Charles had no further trouble 
meeting of Pipe Creek, E. had good service. | about it, which was a great relief to me, for 
Visited a blind man in the afternoon, who really his burden is no light one; still he has 





had lost his sight by blasting rocks. 19th.—| proved himself to be both willing and ade- 
Rode 30 miles to Frederick City Had an 


evening meeting in Coppersmiths’ Hall, but 
E.’s mind was not relieved. 20:h.—Were at 
a funeral at Woodsboro. E.'s testimony was 
delivered with life and power. We met in 
the methodist house in the evening. The re- 
ligious element was felt to be at a low ebb, 
and it was a poor time. At Harper’s Ferry, 
and Charlestown, county town of Jefferson 
Co., Va., we had no meetings. These were 
the only two places between Westminster, 
Md., and Greensborough, through which we 
passed without having a religious opportuni 
ty with the people. We could but compare 
the state of the country to that of Egyptian 
darkness—so dark that it could be felt.” 
Extract from a Letter. 
12th mo. 19th, 1853 

My last letter was mailed from Westmins- 
ter. Since then we have been pursuing our 
daily route, sometimes under deep depression 
and sore conflict of mind, at others have been 
favored with a faith so firm and unshaken, 
that the Power which put forth will go before 
and prepare the way, that there has been an 
unflinching confidence in seasons of the great- 
est trials. We found after we left the settle- 
ment to which I referred, that we were not 
clear of that place. This I knew soon after 
we started, but felt that we were doing right 
in going on to Westminster, there being some 
service also required between the two places; 
and it would be accomplished without much ex- 
tra riding. This we did; but the minister being 


now at home, and hearing that when we were | 


there the doctrine of original sin was treated 
adversely to his views, he objected to our 
having the house, although there were others 
who would like to have made way for us to 
have a meeting. 

I, however, felt released. But another trial 
awaited us. There was no freedom to go forward, 
and no sight affurded as where to go. While 


waiting, another application was made, and | 


ga given for a meeting, which was 
held. : 

Having been detained two days and one 
night, we proceeded to Westminster. We 
found that the minister of the congregation, 
who had before granted the use of their meet- 
ing house, had also been absent on that oc- 
casion, and he now was not willing we should 
occupy it. Here was a strait, for greatly 
did I desire a release, but found none. It ap- 


quate to perform every office, both great and 
small, which has been required, 
I feel fur those who are with me. 
I have just been querying with C. if he has 
strength enough left to look forward? He 
says he cannot look back. We were not at 
liberty to leave W. till Sixth day morning, 
when we had no prospect beyond reaching 
Pipe Creek. We had gone but a little way, 
however, before the clouds dispersed and left 
no doubt as to the direction in which we should 
go. There is a heavy load upon me. Two 


meetings to-morrow, and then we go to Berry- 
ville. ‘ 


How much 


E.N, 
Diary Continued. 

23d.—‘‘Arrived at Winchester and put up 
with our kind friends Henry Sidwell and 
family. On our way stopped at Berryville, but 
no way opened for a meeting. 

24th.— Went to Hopewell. Attended meet- 
ing there on First-day morning, and in the 
afternoon went to Winchester and had a meet- 
ing by appointment in Friends’ meeting- 
house, This was a highly favored season. 
Our friend was enabled to declare the Truth 
with life and power. 

26th—Went to Berryville to attend a 
meeting which had been appointed for us, 
but it being Christmas time many of the peo- 
ple, both white and colored, were engaged in 
drinking and frolicing, and had forgotten all 
about it; and it might have been truly said 
that “there was no room for the babe in the 
inn.” We returned to Winchester, and on our 
way visited a family where E. had much close 
service. 

27th.—Made two family visits, and took an 
affectionate farewell of our friends with rather 
heavy hearts, expecting to be for weeks if not 
for months among strangers, Their thought- 
ful care in providing lunch for the hour of 
need, when we might not meet with suitable 
meals in crossing the mountains, was very 
grateful, and it proved at times of great value 
tous. With feelings more easily imagined 
than described, we pursued our course to- 
ward the mountains. 
We had not gone far next morning before E. 
informed me we should have to return. We 
did so, and she had a satisfactory opportu- 
nity with the landlord, after which we left 

eacefully. That eveninghad a meeting in the 
Deitgtetia meeting-house at Romney, the 


Lodged at a tavern. 


x 
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county town of Hampshire Co. It was tol- 
erably satisfactory. 

29th.—It snowed fast part of the day. We 
travelled 31 miles, and lodged at William 
Pool’s, on the top of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 

Letter from E. N. 
Top or tae ALLEGHANY Movunraln, 
12th mo. 29th, 1853 

_ —— — :—Here we are this wintry even- 
ing installed in comfortable quarters, but the 
elements remind us that the state of things 
without is indeed comforiless. The wind 
whistles from every quarter, resounding al- 
most like peals of thunder upon this lofty 
mountain ; yet all within seems tranquil, at 
least for the time being,—and this should be 
numbered among our blessings. We are sit- 
ting by a tremendous open fire, but are under 
the necessity of changing our position fre- 
quently, to make all parts of the poor taber- 
nacle comfortable. 

We are greatly inconvenienced by poor 
lights. A's proposed in my last letter, we 
went to Hopewell, and attended meeting there 
on First-day morning, then returned to Win- 
chester and had an afternoon meeting in that 
place. Joseph Branson and wife accompanied 
us. On Second-day went to Berryville to at- 
tend an appointed meeting, but we found the 
place in much commotion, it being not only 
“*Court time,” but a day for hiring slaves. 
We saw at least one hundred of these poor 
creatures standing in the streets, some in- 
toxicated, some running to and fro, but most 
of them appeared to be in high spirits. To 
us the scene was one of distress beyond the 
power of description. It was extremely cold 
and blustering, but the slaves, so far as we 
could see, were tolerably well clothed, and 
were all, no doubt, in their holiday attire. 
How helpless their condition! Some might 
make a good exchange in a home, but as it 
was a long-established practice, that such 
changes should take place every year, there 
was nothing permanent in store for them. 

The white population were of a class to 
feel but little interest under this excitement, 
in getting together for the purpose of a re- 
ligious meeting, and [ could not help rejoic- 
ing in the feeling of releasement from further 
effort. 

It is one of the darkest places I have ever 
known, and this appears to be the general 
testimony. In consequence of not being in- 
stant in season to what I felt required, but 
from which I desired to be released, we had 
next morning to return, after having started, 
but we were not long detained, and reached a 
town called Romney in time to have a meet. 
ing appointed fur the evening. What good 
can all this mortification and suffering of the 





poor creaturedo? The people are so super- 
ficial and priest-ridden, that there seems to 
be but little place for the Truth in its sim- 
plicity. 

The meetings are generally quiet, and often 
the audiences are remarkably attentive. The 
responsibility of going farther at this season 
of the year, and taking my companions into 
bodily and mental suffering, seems sometimes 
greater than I can endure. The horses, too, 
have claimed much thought and pity; but 
not one ray of light gleams on a backward 
path, and the impression is that home, if 
reached, would be but a cheerless abode under 
the circumstances. Such have been the ex- 
ercises of my mind, but a comfortable quiet 
has been attained, and the evidence renewed 


‘that if we are attentive to our spiritual Guide, 


no harm will come to us. We concluded to- 
day, that could our friends at home know our 
whereabouts, they would think of us as bein 

in a tried situation, passing as we are throug 

this extremely cold region. We had supposed 
we might find our way hemmed in by drifted 
snow over some of the high cliffs, but we have 
got along with comparative comfort. We 
arrived at a little town called West Union, 
about 4 o'clock. It had been a hard drive 
for the horses, the snow falling and the roads 
in some places being very heavy in conse- 
quence of having been inundated by late fresh- 
ets. At noon we found a good place to feed 
our faithful animals, while we took our lunch 
in the carriage, this being as comfortable as 
any where we could find. Evening.—Just 
returned from attending a protracted meet- 
ing composed of diffzrent denominations. It 
was to me as a little brook by the way. No 
slavery here, and an honest desire to ba fed 
with substantial food evidently prevailed. . . 

Diary. 

“The weather was extremely cold, and 
the horses slipped so much, [ wanted them 
rough shod, but was told the nearest black- 
smith was 11 miles distant. Next day before 
noon it agtin began to snow, anl by night 
the ground was covered to the depth of six 
or eight inches; we rode 24 miles anil had 
an evening meeting in the Methodist house, 
West Union. The congregation had expect- 
ed to use the house, but postponed their 
prayer meeting to accommodate us. We felt 
that it was a season of divine favor in which 
the Gospel was preached to attentive listeners, 

31st.—Travelled 30 miles throu rh the snow 
and lodzed at a public house. Bzfore leay- 
ing, next morning, E. extended salutary 
counsel to the family. 

The lst of the week and 1st of the year, 
1854.—Had two meetings to-day in Prunty- 
town, County town of Taylor County, Va. 
one in the Methodist house, at 3 o'clock, 
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P. M., and the other in the Baptist house, at 
63 o’clock, P. M. In this town E. made a 
visit to a lad of 17 years of age, who had 
been dangerously injured while wrestling with 
He was admonished in the 
The wife of the landlord had 
some relatives who had been Friends, which 
no doubt occasioned her to feel more interest 
in us, and she was very kind. We had a 
meeting with the family. When I asked for 
my bill our hcst would take no compensa- 


another boy. 
spirit of love. 


tion. E. N. thus writes to her husband: 


PruNTYTOWN, First mo. Ist, 1854. 


My Dear J.:—Another year gone! Where 
will this time next year find us? in time, or 


beyond “the border?” If the latter, I trust 
it may be in that enclosure where none say, I 
am sick, nor sorrowful, nor sad! How fer- 
vent are my desires at times, that I may no 
more flag on my journey, but run the race 
set before me with alacrity and joy of heart, 
be it long or short. We rode 8 miles this 
.morning to this town, famed for riot and wick- 
edness ; and although I was in hopes of get- 
ting through without stopping, we bave been 
here since 11 o’clock, and had two meetings. 
How often I wish some one more able had 
been put forth. Oh! itis hard work for flesh 
and blood! There are seasons of abounding, 
but they are few and far between, and the 
work is so heavy! It is so difficult to obtain 
access to the people in such a dark condition, 
and yet they are willing to listen 


C. K.’s Account Resumed. 


2d.—Started for Clarksburg, but had not 
gone more than two miles, when in crossing a 
gutter, upon the edges of which the ice had 
accumulated, the front axle broke. There 
was a house near by where our friends staid 
until I could return to Pruntytown on a sled 
and get anewone. 3d. Arrived about noon 
at Clarksburg and obtained permission to 
hold a meeting in the Presbyterian house, 
which proved a season of favor. 4th, had a 
meeting in the evening at Weston, the Coun- 
ty town of Lewis County, in the Methodist 
house. Elizabeth spoke for some time, but 
sat down before her mind was relieved. The 
Minister at once pronounced his benediction, 
and the people scattered with the feeling that 
our friend had not been treated with due 


courtesy. They believed it was because of 


- our testimony against slavery, and their min- 
ister had been told, also, that we were “ here- 
tics.” : é‘ 

5th.—E., not feeling easy to proceed, we 
remained in order to have another meeting 
in the evening. There was a boarder at the 
hotel where we were staying who had once 
belonged to our Society, but who had joined 
the Episcopalians. He was anxious we 


‘}a meeting with the people. 
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should have a meeting in the house belong- 
ing to that denomination, but the minister 
was not willing that a “ woman should preach 
in his church.” The congregation who had 
before accommodated us, were willing that we 
should again occupy their house, although 
their minister did not give his free consent. 
We accepted their kind offer, and had a good 
meeting, the power of Truth being felt to 
prevail over all. We have found a number 
of persons whose antecedents were in some 
way connected with Friends. Such are inva- 
riably kind and attentive, and many of them 
express an interest in us, and sympathy with 
our mission. 

7th.—Lodged at a house kept by a widow. 
Next morning, E. expressed_a wish to‘have 
The landlady 
offered her house, and at 11 o’clock it was 
filled to its utmost capacity. Elizabeth ad- 
dressed them for an hour and a half. 

In the afternoon, travelled 16 miles, and 
put up at a poor tavern, so poor, that we left 
next morning without breakfast, although we 


had nine miles to ride before we could get 
any. Had an evening meeting at Newark, 
which was satisfacto 
service in the family, at whose house we 
lodged. 


. E. also had religious 


10th.—A meeting was held in the Court- 


house at Elizabethtown, in which our friend 
was greatly favored. In the morning when I 
called for our bill, the landlord said it was 
paid. I asked, in what way? He said the 
people of the town had paid it. because they 
thought it was right. 


11th. Rode through rain and mud, and 


stopped at a house, the occupant of which 
owned, we were told, 1200 acres of land—yet 
he and his two daughters lived wretchedly. 
The teakettle sat before the fire without a 


lid, the tongs had but one prong, and other 
things were in a like dilapidated condition. 
There are not many slaves in this immediate 
district, but the effects of the system is to be 
seen and its spirit felt almost everywhere. 

12th. Held a meeting in the Court House 
at Ripley, the county town of Jackson Co., 
but Elizabeth’s mind was not relieved. 13th. 
E. in bed with a severe cold. The houses are 
very open, and not unfrequently the windows 
need the glazier. Last night I counted seven 
broken panes in one window in the Court 
House, and the people are not at all particu- 
lar to shut the doors after them. 14th. E. 
still very poorly, and does not feel clear of 
this place. 

15th. First-day. We had two meetings in 
the Court House to-day which were tolerably 
comfortable. 

16th. The roads were very bad, we just 
escaped an upset. Immediately ahead of us 
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were three men with a three horse team. The 
horses had fallen upon the ice and were loos- 
ened from the a but the ground was so 
slippery they could not get up. The only 
way to relieve them was to roll them over 
and over to one side and down a bank into 
the mud. This was a steep hill with sloping 
sides; the water from the springs had run 
over the road and frozen, and the lafe rains 
had made it as smooth as possible. After the 
men had removed their wagon out of the way, 
I asked if we could get up. ‘They answered 
very decidedly, “No! that nothing living 
could go up there.” Our horses had been 
rough-shod the day before, and I had a hope 
that we would have less difficulty on that ac- 
count, and we did accomplish it in safety, and 
were truly thankful for it. As it was near 
night we looked about us for some place of 
shelter. We had been told of one not far off, 
where the people sometimes accommodated 
strangers, but when we applied they thought 
they could not take usin. I plead with them, 
for it was raining fast and we knew not where 
to go, still they declined. I turned away with 
& heavy heart, but had not gone far when one 
of them called and said, ‘“‘ you may come, we 
will do the best we can for you,” The house 
had but one room—in size about 16 by 20 feet. 
It contained two beds and a weaver’s loom, 
and in it the cooking as well as the eating 
was done. After we had been there about 
fifteen minutes, the men we left on the hill 
came to see if I would take my horses and 
draw up their wagon, as in it they had veni- 
son and other things which they did not like 
to leave out in the rain all night.’ Remem- 
bering we had left our homes for the good of 
our fellow-men I could not refuse them. I 
have described our receptior room. The 
sleeping apartment was some yards off, and 
to reach it we were obliged to go through rain 
and mud. It was about the same size as the 
one we had left, but had no windows. There 
were three beds, and two women, four rough 
looking men and myself to occupy them. I 
think we were as thankful for that night’s 
lodging as for any other. As we were the 
first who came our horses were sheltered, but 
four others were hitched to trees, and stood 
all night half knee deep in mud and water. 
17th. Started early, as we had the Pocatalico 
river to cross. We found, to our great regret, 
that owing to the rain and the melted snow, 
it was impossible to ford it. The boat had 
broken loose and gone down the river, so that 
nothing remained for us but to wait till the 
waters abated. We found a house which had | so imperative, that it was pot in the power of 
windows, but its inmates, in common with | my mind, with all its holds of defence, to turn 
many of their neighbors, appeared to lack | it aside, except with the reservation, that 
many of the comforts of life. Many of the | after other claims which seemed to have a 
people of these counties are ignorant and in-! prior right had been attended to, this 


dolent; one-third of the men, and a still 
greater proportion of the women, are unable 
to write their names. The blighting effects 
of slavery are seen all over the land, which 
would yield abundantly if properly culti- 
vated. 19th. With the assistance of a person 
who had formerly lived at the North we drove 
through the river, the water coming within 
three or four inches of running into the car- 
riage; but we got through safely, dangerous 
as was the passage, and we felt grateful for 
the favor. We then rode sixteen miles over 
a very bad road to Charlestown. Put up at 
a Temperance Hotel, which, to our surprise, 
we found to be a very poor one. The pro- 
prietor seemed kind, and soon after breakfast 
next morning, when he was told we wished 
to have a meeting he met the proposal with 
energy; he was an active member of the 
Methodist Society, and we had a large and 
satisfactory meeting. On our way from meet- 
ing were out in a severe thunder shower. 
Letter from E. N. 
CHARLESTOWN, Ist mo. 20th, 1854, 

My Dear J.:—I have made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to write to the loved ones left 
behind, who are now far, far distant—sepa- 
rated by mountains high and towering—hills 
still more difficult of ascent—streams of the 
Kanawha and Pocatalico, some of which it 
has seemed as if we had ventured upon ata 
risk of life, and roads almost impassable, 
with accommodations sometimes so poor as 
to be beyond the pen to describe! But now 
that the cloud is somewhat less dense I hope 
to succeed in imparting information that may 
cheer and comfort. Before I proceed further 
let me say, that although the clouds have 
been sometimes dark and portentous, yet 
there has always been a glimmering of light 
from the “ polar star” sufficient to direct us, 
so that we have received a certain evidence 
that our course, however difficult, was the one ~ 
appointed by Him whose promises fail not. 

will not describe. the past—that I shrink 

from—but will give a little sketch of what 
has opened before me. You may have heard 
of a letter written to W. W. Longstreth, and 
this will have prepared you to hear of a pros- 
pect, which although it had passed again and 
again before the view of my mind ere I left 
home, yet it had been treated as a thought 
not to be entertained. During the first four 
weeks of my journeyings it frequently pre- 
sented, but was dismissed as a guest upon 
which I could bestow no attention. But at 
last the time came when the presentation was 
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should receive the consideration its weight 
demanded. I cannot depict to you the con- 
flicts which day after day and night after 
night were produced by the prospect of going 
to New Orleans. I felt I must either yield, 
or give back and become a blank in both the 
visible and invisible creation. It was there- 
fore cause of great thankfulness in this hour 
of extremity to recur to W. W. L.’s visit 
and offer. So that when I felt I could no 
longer withhold a knowledge of the concern, 
I wrote to him, but have as yet received no 
answer, nor do I expect one until we reach 
Maysville. When | wrote to W. I fully be- 


lieved that E. N. C. would feel herself ex- | 


cused from going farther, but felt no liberty 
to say a word to her about it. 
she has written to a friend giving this im- 
pression, and I feel now, that if no sister- 
spirit feels she can sacrifice all that will be 
required in the prosecution of so arduous an 
undertaking, and not only so, but can 
render such aid as a sympathetic spirit 
can yield, I shall most certainly be at lib- 
erty to return with C. and E. I know not 
upon whom the Jot will fall, neither am I 
anxious, but can say now, and oh! may I not 
have the bifterness of death again to pass 
through after expressing it, that I am resign- 
ed either to go or return. But these meet- 
ings! Oh that some one might be sent to 
aid in their laborious exercises! I have a 
heavy cold and have been quite poorly with 
it, but E. and C. both keep well, which I have 
esteemed a great favor. fn testing the mat- 
ter I have often felt that I would rather suffer 
than to see either of them do so. The meet- 
ings we have had for some time past have 
been seasons of such deep wading, as to yield 
an undoubted evidence that the stream can- 
not rise higher than the fountain. So where 
the “seed”’ is, there must the servant be so 
- far as is necessary to be made acquainted 
with the nature of the food convenient to 
hand forth. . ‘ 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DISINTERESTED SERVICE. 


I am induced to express some thoughts in 
connection with that beauti‘ul passage it: the 
Scriptures, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, anu all these things 
shall be added unto you,” because I have too 
frequeptly heard it quoted and explained in a 
manner that did not meet my approbation, 
and conveying ideas which I believed at vari- 
ance with true Christianity. 

There has been too much stress or empha- 
sis placed upon the latter part of the text, 
that “all things needful shall be added.” 
And persons go on to cite instances where 
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those who have fulfilled the former, have also 
realized the latter, till the hearer might c::n- 
clude that this was the surest way to a com- 
petency in this life. 

My ideas of religion, and of that worship 
which is due to the Most High, are shocked 
at the thoughts of “ seeking the kingdom of 
God and bis righteousness,” for any such sor- 
did end& I do not suppose that this doctrine 
is just what is intended to be taught; and yet 

| this conclusion is a natural inference from 
| such argument. 

We should call people from afar and near 
to seek the kingdom of God for its own in- 
trinsic worth, as the pearl of great price, 
|exceeding everything else; we should feel 
that winuing this kingdom, we should be im- 
measurably rich, though losing all beside. 
And how little do we know what is needful, 
or best for ourselves. It may even be adver- 
sity, and not wordly prosperity. Adversity 
is sometimes, yes oftentimes, our -greatest 
good. Itis powerful to make people humble; 
to turn their thoushts and their hopes from 
earth to Heaven. It is when we are “ poor 
in spirit” that we have the promise of the 
kingdom of Heaven. It is in poverty that 
we seek God as our only treasure, and His 
love as our richest inheritance. Oh “ sweet ” 
indeed, “are the uses of adversity,” and its 
miui-tration is often a blessed one. 

The heights of wordly prosperity are dan- 
gerous to dwell upon; and may say, that in 
all my thankegiving, I have never offered up 
any with more heartfelt sincerity, than that 
I had not riches to rest my heart in. I know 
too well my own weakness, to desire to have 
taken this risk. And I feel that if I am ever 
permitted to enter in at the gate to the Holy 
City, the baptism of adversity will have done 
much to wash, and purify, and prepare my 
soul therefor. 

Let us then seek the kingdom of God from 
higher motives than mere worldly policy. 
Hope not to make money by it; and let not 
this exhortation of Scripture be used to en- 
courage such a hope, lest we be found per- 
verting God’s holy purpose, and call down 
His just displeasure. 

It dses not follow that it is wrong for per- 
sons to tell how the Lord has blessed them 
for their faithfulness. There is encourage- 
ment for others in it, and I doubt not the good 
Master is often pleased to bless the faithful 
who trust in Him. But I believe that will 
oftenest be the case, when we have taken up 
the cross, and served the Lord; instead of 
gratifying self, or hoarding up riches, or seek- 
ing self glory; for it is then He is pleased 
to bless the sacrifice. And the richest bles- 
sing is that of His love, and His favor. Then 
even the lesser and lower things necessary 








may be added; but we shall feel that 
whether they are or not, it matters but litile. 

I desire that we should all love the Lord, 
and serve Him for His sake ulove. And all 
the help we need, He is able to give, and I 
have fai-h to believe that He will not let ns 
fail, neither shall we want, for He will be our 


God. E M. | 
| 





11th mo. 29, 1873. 
For Friends’ Invellig neer. 


A RESPONSE, 
Tweltth mo, 2d, 1873. | 
What we read or what we hear said, is | 
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her” in reproving, a .d If believe this was the 


betier way 


I trust there are none but will cay that this 
intercourse between parent and child—this 
love and cobfidence, and frankness— are 
beautiful to behold, and delightful to partici- 
pate in; then why not try to practice and 
encourage it? Does any one doubt the need 
of more of this affability. this home polite- 
ness, and the good to come of it? 

[ own to a feeling of self-conviction, as I 
look back upon the past that can never be 
recalled; and remember a son whom I once 
had, but have no more here forever; I remem- 


comparable to the seed that fell in good | bertoothatI did not all I could have done— 
ground, where the eentimeats put forth, take | all that a loving father should have done—to 
hold of our sympathies, and find a reeponse in | make his life here bappy, bright and joyous. 
our hearte. Such words have to usa living | He was a true, a noble boy. I remember, aye 


interest, while to «thers they may be like the 
wind that passes them by, leaving no trace 
behind. 

The article in the “ Intelligencer” of 11th | 
mo. 22d, entitled “Home Cuiture,” and 
signed “J. J.,” touched a chord in my heart 
that gave forth a responsive answer. I could 
wish that it might be read by many parents, 
and that they might ponder its teachings and 
examine themselves whether they have done, 
all they should, and all they could, in the 
training of their children under the influence: 
of that love which would enable them to cul- 
tivate the Heavenly graces in the hearts of 
their offspring. 

I believe that parents should wake up to 
the importance of this subject, and open their 
eyes to see how they are discharging their 
reepqnsible duties. For it is no small matter, 
whether by our labor and care we make a 
chiid that good, and amiable, and lovely be- 
ing, who is a joy on earth, and fit for the 
kingdom of Heaven; or whether by our ex- 
ample and teaching, we make him as “ a thorn 
in the flesh.” 

Oh, this ruling in love!—this “ putting 
ove’s arm around the child,’ and drawing 
him to us. Most who read, know with what 
feeling this may be done, and with what feel- 
ings it is received. Unkindness and evil, in 
us and ia the child are subdued; there is a 
blessed feeling uniting us; a feeling that God 
is very near, and if we listen we can hear the 
language, “inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my children, ye did it unto me; 
blessed are ye.” 

Since reading this communication, I had 
occasion, in writing to a daughter, to remon- 
strate with and correct her in some matters, 
and I strove to avoid any harsh expressions— 
to be as gentle as I could, and not to wound 
ber feelings. Her motber, on reading it, said 
I was more Jenient than the should have 
been; I replied, that “1 put my arm around 





ever must remember, the words of reproof that 
once, and once only, came from his lips. 
Said he, when I had comp!ained of some tri- 
fling thing, “there is never anything done 
right; everything seems done different from 
what it should be.” Let others improve by 
my mistake; and ob, that they may learn 
before it is too Jate—tbat they may have 
nothing to repent of. Let parents look to it 
that they bestow upon their children words of 
encouragement and approbation for well-do- 
ing, as well as reproof for wrong-doing. Then 
again, I charge parents not to stand aloof 
from their children, as some do. Neither by 
manner, nor words, nor tone of voice, cause 
them to stand afar off; but interest yourselves 
in their behalf, sympathize with them, enterin- 
to their plays, and their erjoyments, and they 
will love you doubly for it. Yes, draw near 
to them and they will draw near to you. 
And, if the Apostle Paul condescended “ to 
be all things to all men, that he might the 
better win seme,” so do I desire that you con- 
descend to be childlike with your chi'dren, 
and having their hands in yours in confidence, 
that you lead them and guide them in the 
right path, the path of virtue, and goodness, 
and truth; that leads to peace. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE INDIAN CONCERN, 
To Friends’ of New York Yearly Meeting: 

At the conclusion of Westbury Quarterly 

Meeting, recently held at Flushing, a letter 
was read from Howard White, Agent of the 
Winnebago Tribe of Indians, giving interest- 
ing information of the condition, improvement, 
and needs of the members of that Tribe; es- 
pecially the necessity of the children being 
furnished with winter clothing, suitable for 
their attendance at school. The intention or 
thus spreading the intormation amovg Friends, 
was to encourage contributions «ither of 
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clothing or money, to assist in accomplishing 
the purposes stated. 

If the members of other Quarterly or 
Monthly Meetings have already had their 
attention called to the subject, this article 
may then merely serve as a reminder of the 
necessity of early action. Some progress has 
already bees made within the limits of this 
Quarterly Meeting. 

It is uoderstodd that donations in cash 
would be especially acceptable; the Agent 
expressing the opinion that ready-made cloth- 
ing could be purchased there, even on more 
advantageous terme than it could be obtained 
and forwarded from the East. A material 
advantage in this course is, that the identical 
article, and the precise number wanted, could 
be cetermined with certainty. 

Aithough the Agent speaks thus favorably 
of cash remittances, he nevertheless appeals 
for contributions of new and partially worn 
garmeats, all of which are now needed, and 
will be increasingly so during the winter. It 
may be added, that wearing apparel for adults 
of both sexes, will be acceptable, and “ un- 
made up” goods also; it being stated that 
some of the Winnebago matrons are quite ex- 
pert with the scissors and needle. 

Contributions in cash can be forwarded by 
check (payab'e to order) to Wm. H. Macy, 
Seamen’s Saving Bank, corner Pearl and 
Wall Sts., New York. Clothing, &c., should 
be sent to Wm. Barry, Friends’ [nstitute, 
Rutherford Place, East 16th Street. 

G. FRost. 
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ConeGress.—The Forty-third Congress of 
the United States commenced its first session 
on Second-day, the first of the 12th month, 
and will proceed, we trust, very earnestly to 
eonsider the various important subjects on 
which they will be required to legislate. 
Various plans for the relief of financial diffi- 
culties have been presented, which will doubt- 
less claim early action. 

The roll of the House of Representatives 
now consists of 292 members from the States, 
16 of whom are colored, and 10 delegates 
from the Territories, making a total of 302; 


bled in the National Capitol. Over this 


Speaker of last Congress, will preside. 


follows & 





being the largest legislative body ever assem- | 
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“Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 
The vote this moment announced by the clerk, 
is such an expression of your confidence as 
calls for my sincerest thanks. To be chosen 
Speaker of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives is always an honorable distinction ; 
to be chosen a third time enhances the honor 
more than three-fold; to be chosen by the 
largest body that ever assembled in the Capi- 
tol, imposes a burden of responsibility which 
only your indulgent kindness could embolden 
me to assume. 

The first occupant of this chair presided 
over a House of sixty-five members, repre- 
senting &@ population far below the present 
aggregate of theState of New York. At that 
time, in the whole United States, there were 
not fifty thousand civilized inhabitants to be 
found one hundred miles distant from the 
flow ofthe Atlantic tide. To-day, gentlemen, 
a large majority of you come from beyond 
that limit, and represent districts then peopled 
only by the Indian and the adventurous 
frontiersman. The National Government is 
not yet as old as many of its citizens; but in this 
brie spau of time, less than one lengthened 


| life, it has under God’s good providence, ex- 
| tended its power until a continent is the field 


of iis empire and attests the majesty of its 
law. 

With the growth of New States and the 
resulting changes in te centres of population, 
new interests are developed rival to the old, 
but by no means hostile, diverse but not an- 
tagonistic. Nay, rather, are all these interests 
in harmony; and the true science of just 
government is to give to each its full and fair 
play, oppressing none by undue exaction, 
favoring none by undue privilege. It is this 
great lesson which our daily experience is 
teaching us, binding us together more closely, 
making our mutual dependence more mani- 
fest, and causing us to feel, whether we live 
in the North or in the South, in the East or 
in the West, that we have indeed but “ one 
country, one Constitution, one destiny.” 


Over the Senate, Vice President Wilson, 


House, James G. Blaine, of Maine, the; who seems to have recovered his health after 


| his late severe illness, will preside. One in- 
The Speaker, on taking the chair, spoke as ' 


teresting incident of the opening session of 
the Senate, was the presentation of resolutions 
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in favor of arbitration as a means of settling 
international difficulties. Another, was the 
statement by Charles Sumner that he had 
received a telegram from Madrid, signed by 
@ number of prominent members of the Span- 
ish Cortez, appealing for peace between the 
United Siates and Spain. The following is 
the despatch : 

“The uadersignéd, members of the Repub- 
lican majority of the Spanish Congress, send 
you their heartfelt salutations, and compli- 
ment you for your sympathies towards our 
beloved country. Sentiments identical with 
yours animate us towards our brothers of 
America, inspiring in us the hope that recent 
differences will be settled wich peace and ac- 
cording to the principles of moderna law. 
Three nations were founders of American 
liberty—France, Spain, aud the United States. 
The three are now repubiics. Pethaps, asa 
reward to that great fact, the youuager of tae 
three is now fighting for us existence iu a 
hundred fields of battle against the enemies 
of human progress. We have redeemed fifty- 
three thousand homes, and we are prepared 
to finish our work of redemptiva, and the 
world will smile on our arrangements, which, 
without huwuiliatiun to anybody, keep peace 
between republican peoples; and give secur- 
ity and consolidation to our Republic. It is 
signed by sevea members of the Cortes.” 


On the second day the President presented 
his annual message. It isa plain and rather 
brief document, and in many respects com- 
mends itself to thoughtful minds. He an- 
nounces that so far there is peace with the 
nations, and he gives us the assurance of 
continuance of a policy of reasonable and 
considerate justice. 


He recommends an amendment to the Na- 
tional Censtitution in favor of a veto or appro- 
val of parts of any general measure, like an ap- 
propriation bill, without endorsing or rejecting 
the whole. He advises economy in expendi- 
tures, in view of the prospect of diminished 
revenues at this time, but he hopes that the 
day is not far distant when the Government 
will not only possess suitable public buildings 
in all our cities, but will erect in the Capitol 
suitable residences for ali persons who now re- 
ceive commutation for quartera or rent at 


Government expense, and for the Cabinet, 
thus setting an example to the States which 
may induce them to erect buildings for their 
Senators. 

In regard to the embarassed condition of 
the financial world, the President, while ac- 
knowledging the danger of undue inflation, 
says: 

“ My own judgment is, that however much 
individuals may have suffered, one long step 
has been taken toward specie payments ; that 
we can never have permanent prosperity until 
a specie basis is reached, and that a specie 
basis cannot be reached and maintained until 
our exporis, exclusive of gold, pay for our 
imports. Interests due abroad and other 
specie obligations are so nearly so as to leave 
an appreciable accumulation of the precious 
metals in the country from the products of 
our mines. The development of the mines of 
precious metals during the past year, and the 
pruspective development of them for years to 
come, are gratifying in wneir results. Could 
but one-half of the gold extracted from the 
mines be retained &t home, our advance to- 
ward specie payments would be rapid. To 
increase our exports, sufficient currency is 
required to keep all the industries of the coun- 
try employed. Without this, national as well 
as individual bankruptcy must ensue.” 

The petition of the Mennonites of Southern 
Russia, some 50,000, asking permission to 
locate in a body on our puplic lands, is favor- 
ably and earnestly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Congress. Concerning the San Do- 
mingo question, which a year ago obtained 
much prominence, the President makes no 
recommendation, but transmits to Congress 
an application from that Republic, asking our 
Government to assume a protectorate over it. 

In regard to the Indian wards of the na- 
tion, he says: 

“The policy inaugurated toward the In- 
dians at the beginning of the last Adminis- 
tration has been steadily pushed, and, | 
believe, with beneficial results, It will be 
continued, with only such modifications as 
time and experience may demonstrate as nec- 
essary. With the encroachment of civilization 
upon the Indian reservations and hunting 
grounds, disturbances have taken place be- 
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tween the Indians and whites ‘uring the past 
year, and probably will continue to do so 
until each race appreciates that the other has 
rights which must be respected. The policy 
has been to collect the Indians as rapidly as 
possible on reservations, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, within what is known as the Indian 
Territory, and to teach them the arts of civi- 
lizstion and self support. Where found off 
their reservations and endangering the peace 
and safety of the whites, they have been pun- 
ished, and will continue to be for like offences 
The Indian Territory, south of Kansas and 
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PART OF THE THIRD QUERY. 


“Are Friends careful to bring up those un- 
der their direction, in plainness of speech, 
behavior and apparel ?” 

We young ‘Friends persistently ignore the 
part’of this Query that relates to apparel ; 
although I cannot think that any of us are 
without occasional glimpses of tie peace and 
rect that a compliance with it would bring. 
This struggling to follow yhe fashions—fash- 
ions so fleeting that we can never quite grasp 
them, though mind, body and purse are sac- 
tificed in the attempt! And what is the re- 
cult? Is it that we may make ourselves 
heautiful? Will we never learn that true 


west of Arkansas, is sufficient in area and | heauty can only come irom the reflection of 


agricultural resources to support al! the In. 
dians east of the Rocky Mountains. Tn time, 
no doubt, all of them except a few, who may 
elect to make their homes among white peo 
ple, will be collected there. Asa preparatory 
step for this conrummation, I am now eatisfied 
that a Territorial form of Government should 
be given them, which will secure the treaty 
rights of the original settlers, and protect 
their homesteads from alienation for a period 
of twenty years,” 


> 


Manrrve Drsasters.—The year now draw- 
ing to its close has witnessed more marine 
disasters than any other in the present centu- 
rv. The loses of the Northfleet, which went 
down in the Englisch Channel with four hun- 
dred and fifty persons on board, was the first; 
and next came the Atlantic with nearly the 
same number of victims. Then the City of 
Washington was wrecked, and now we hear 
the ead announcement of the loss in mid-ocean 
of the Ville du Havre, with the lors of two 
hundred ard twenty-six lives. It appeers 
that this calamity was occasioned by a colli- 
sion with an English ship, about two o’clock 
on the morning of Eleventh mo. 23. Only 
eighty-seven out of three hundred and thirteen 
persons were saved. 


DIED. 


COATES —In Lower Oxford, Chester County, 
Penn., on the 20th of Eleventh month, Hart G. 
Coatés, »n elder of East Sand Meeting. in the 66th 
year of his age. 


CLEMENT —At Paulsboro, N.J., Tenth mo. 12, 
Catharine Clement, in the 70th year of her age: a 
member of Salem Quarterly Meeting. 
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the spirit within? The counterfeit does not 
deceive noble men and women. The false 
coin is always known, and estimated at its 
true value T think there comes a time in 
our lives—thore of us especislly who have 
| Quaker blood in our veins —w he n ur hearts 
yearn to lay aside these trappings, that take 
en much of ovr time and attention from more 
important and sati:fying things. A time when 
we long to decorate and make lovely the soul 
more than the hody. But then comes the 
natural dread of commen! ; the fear that it 
mac he taken aga profession of religion more 
than we may he able to live up to. Just so 
we dread a cold bath, but after ibe first 
plunge, how invigorating ! what new life we 
feel coursing through every vein— what 
warmth and strength! Dear sisters, that is 
it: it will give ve strength for still higher and 
nobler duties. Let us join hards, snd cease 
to try to shine in the fashionable world; a 
tack no Friend caneveraccemplish. Dut we 
can meke the world admire and respect us 
for heing firm in our testimony againet the 
unprecedented folly and extravagance cf the 
times. Areary of you incredul us? Just try, 
then, the givirg up of one little vanity ata 
time, ard see what peace and satisfacticn fol- 
low. Then go firmly forward until entire 
simplicity is attained. Not vniformity either 
in style or color, but simplicity ard medera- 
tion. Truly hae it heen said, “it will be a 
hedge abcut us.” Havirg dene this little 
thing te shew our love to Ged ard respect to 
our Society, how much more may we not ac- 
complish ? Freed from these fetters, that FO 
impede our spiritual progress, we may climb 
higher and higker, vntil st last we may stand 
evrrourded with the radiance «f Heaven it- 
self. 
Bristol, 10th month, 1875. 
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SarvaTION is geoeness, bumbler cee, love. 
He who bas them, not will be, but ts saved. 
Robertson. 
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At one of the meetings of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, Professor 
Maria Mitchell read the following paper, 
which we take from the Woman’s Journal: 


“ HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN.” 


No one can spend a week in England 
without perceiving that the lowest class of 
English people is below the lowest class of 
American; no one can remain some months 
and deny that there are scholars even among 
the women, perhaps not numerous enough to 
form a class, whose scholarship is above ours. 

Some fifteen years since [ was told by Rob 
ert Chambers that one third of all the women 
of Eogland who married, sigued their mar- 
riage certificate with a cross, because they 
could not write, and yet there are instances 
in England of young women who stand ex- 
aminations such as no American girl has yet 
passed. This degradation of the lowest class 
we are all ready to admit; of the higher 
learning of the best scholars, we are not so 
easily convinced, 

I made the educational opportunities of the 
English women a subject of special considera- 
tion duriag a brief sojourn this summer, and 
I think we may learn some'hing from their 
heights with no fear of descending to their 
depths. 

Although girls’ colleges were established 
some 25 years since in London (boys having 
been established some 600 years ago), a move- 
ment which has resulted in the found:ng of a 
college of the highest grade, began with what 
are called “ Local Examinations.” 

To 1858 the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford established “Local Examinations,” 
or “ Middle Class Examinations,” with a view 
to the improvement of boys’ schools. 

Certain towns were s2lected as centres, and 
in these towns local committees were appoint- 
ed, a local Secretary chosen, and upon their 

uest, examiners were sent from the univer- 
sities. The boys from the neighboring towns 
then came together and the examinations 
were held. They were largely attended, and 
the effect upon the schools was seen at once, 
better and better scholars came up to these 
examinations from year to year. 

A few English women, prominent among 
them Miss Emily Davies and Dr. Elizabeth 
Garret Anderson, supposing that these exam- 
inations might be extended to girls’ schools, 
applied to the Local Committees to permit the 
girls to present themselves. The Local Com- 
mittee: decided that they had no power to 
grant such a request. It was seen that the 
question must come before the college author- 
ities. 

An application was then made to the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. The Secretary of this body 
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reported that the Syndicate would direct their 
examiners in London to give out extra copies 
of the questions to some responsible persons 
appointed by the ladies, and they left it to 
the ladies to appoint the examiners. 


The university examiners then kindly of- 
fered to r.ceive the papers from the girls and 
to report upon them. 

It was so late when the permission of the 
Syndicate was given, wanting only six weeks 
of the time of the examination, that the ladies 
most interested felt that if only six girls pre- 
sented themselves they should be satisfied. 
To their surprise eighty-three girls came for- 
ward. The examivation was considered as. 
experimental. The failure of the girls in 
arithmetic was very decided, but in all other- 
things they stood well. The ladies’ committee 
now canvassed the country and obtained the. 
names of about 1000 teachers of girls’ -chools,. 
who signed a memorial, which they presented 
to the University of Cambridge, asking that 
body to extend its Local Examinations to 

irls. 

P Of course the question whether it was best 
to give the same examination to the girls as. 
the boys came up for consideration. It was 
discussed at a meeting of the “ National Aeso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science,” 
and the opposing opinions are presented in a 
report of a meeting held April 29.b, 1864. 
Certainly these Englishmen in their discus- 
sion took, on one side at least, an extreme. 
position which is unknown on our side the. 
water. 

After the Rev. F. D. Maurice had expressed: 
his satisfaction at the honesty of the examin- 
ers in telling the failings of the girls and not 
passing over mistakes hecause they were. 
female mistakes, and the R»v. E. H. Plumptre- 
had expressed his belief that the girls desired 
examinations not for the,sake of obtaining: 
positions, but from a desire for solid and sub- 
stantial learning, the Rev. C. Lee said that 
he would dissent from the views of those who 
had taken 4 prominent part in the movement, 
and who desired the same examinations for 
girls as for boys, as he felt that two main fea- 
tures of a girls’ education had been left out, 
“ music and needle-work,” aud he “ attached 
the greatest importance to needle work.” A. 
Mr. Eliot followed, holding similar views, but 
added that girls should be taught to write 
plainly and not to cross their letters, and that 
the examiners should not fly after chemistry 
and political economy, but adhere to those 
things which are “suitable for the female 
brain.” He said also that he “ thought ladies 
ought to be able to count.” Strange as these 
views seem to some of us, they are yet, in a 
measure, the views of the majority even among. 
the most civilized people. The work. of a wo» 
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man’s hand has always been rated above that 


of a woman’s head. 


It is not uncommon to hear, even in social 
circles, of considerable intelligence, the re- 
mark, “She is a very smart woman; can do 
anything with her needle.” 

The Senate of Cambridge, to whom the 
Memorial asking that “ the Local Examina- 
tions should be extended to the girls ” was pre- 
sented, referred the subject to a special Syndi- 
cate, who reported in favor of extending to 
the girls the same examinations which were 
given to the boys; the vote was however very 
close, being 55 to 51. 

The failure in arithmetic in the first exam- 
ination was most disheartening, and those in- 
terested feared that both girls and teachers 
would be discouraged, and that no more stu- 
dents would come forward. But the next year 
a larger and a better prepared class came to 
be examined, and in 1872, for the Cambridge 
examinations, 2228 boys and 847 girls entered. 
These examinations were for boys and girls 
from 16 to 18 years old. 


“Examinations for women” or for those 
over 18 years of age, were instituted in 1869. 
These, too, were upon the appeal of women. 

They were called for by women who desired 
a better education than they could find in the 
ordinary schools for girls; women who were 
above the Local Examinations, and who sin 
cerely believed that something different from 
the Cambridge undergraduate course was what 
they needed. These “ Examinations for wo- 
men,” are very similar to those insituted by 
Harvard College. They are without doubt 
useful, although they require no profound 
learning, they necessitate a considerable vari- 
ety of attainment in one who could pass the 
greater part of them. They have made known 
the existence in quiet homes of a class of 
women who are students without hope of rec- 
Ognition as such. 


In Edinburgh, where the University has 
instituted similar examinations, married ladies 
have competed for prizes, and a prize in one 
department was taken by a married lady, and 
in another by her married daughter. 

Without a doubt these “ Examinations for 
women ” have awakened public interest in the 
subject. 

But one is tempted to ask, “ Why for wo- 
men? The subjects are Latin, Mathematics, 
‘German, etc. 

And another question is, Why “ Examiina- 
tions for women,” if no instructors can be 
found f:r women? If a woman has the energy 


and perseverance sufficient to educate herself 


‘and prepare herself for examination, the ver- 
‘dict of the examiner is not very important, 
and if she has not this uncommon power, 
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tee is made up of women. 
names of donors, I see that the largest gifts 
are from women; the first name is that of 
Mrs. Bodichon for $5000, then follow the 
names of twelve women who give $500 each, 
and then of nine women who give $300 each, 
the last for a scholarship. 





og 





there is something a little cruel in offering 


“ Examinations,” but no “ Instruction.” 
Because these movements have done some- 

thing, but have not done enough, Girton Col- 

lege has risen. The most noticeable thing in 


all these efforts is the fact that the women have 
worked for themselves. 
old Eastern idea, which English women hold 
strongly to day, and which we have not thrown 
off, that a woman must not be seen or heard, 
heard of or from, a few women have dared to 
bring forward the idea of a College for girls, 
with precisely the same course as that for 
boys; have given their money to found it, 
which American women have nct yet learned 
todo; have accepted positions as trustees, and 
managers, which American women rarely do; 
have collected funds and have founded schol- 
arships, and are erecting a very fine building 
just outside of Cambridge. 


Throwing aside the 


More than half of the Executive Commit- 
As I look over the 


I know no such thing in this country. I 


know several noble minded women who help 
their young friends to a collegiate education, 
who year after year seek out those who will 
become useful members of society, and on 


whom training is well bestowed, but I have 


yet to hear of the first woman who founds a 
echolarship for a girl. 
Swarthmore, I know of no college even for 


With the exception of 


irls alone, where women are on the Board of 

TF restens, while University College (England), 
although a boy’s college, admits women to its 
Board of Governors, and Emily Davies has 
recently been elected, on the same day with 
Jobn Bright. 

They are beyond us in another respect. By 
a recent Act of Parliament, women may serve 
on School Boards, and they may vote for the 
members of the School Board. I found a 
great interest on this subject in Edinburgh, 
and in London I attended a meeting of the 
Board, with one of the lady members; at 
Guildhall, too, where Gog and Magog looked 
down upon her as she entered. Even in this 
the women had worked for themeelves, and 
had held themselves candidates in the Eng- 
lish way, defining their position in regard to 
the “ Bible in Schools,” “Compulsory Edu- 
cation,” and other points on which different 
views are held. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Andereon addressed 
a circular to the rate-payers of the parishes of 
Marylebone, Pancrar, Paddington, and Hamp- 
stead, and says: 
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“T beg to offer myself as one of the Repre- | funded ; its students will have made its name 
sentatives of the Marylebone Division of the | well known, and then the University of Cam- 
School Board for London.” If elected I will | bridge, which counts its seventeen colleges of 
use every effort to discover effectual methods | Kings and Queens and Saints, etc., will be 
of a the attendance of children at the | glad to count that of the girls, as the Royal 
scho3ls,”’ ete. ‘ 


Miss Emily Davies addressed a similar cir- 
cular to the electors of the Greenwich Divi- 


Society was glad to count on its roll the name 
of Mary Somerville. 
She plan for the building of Girton Coll 





sion. is in some respects better than that of any in 
I think this is not at all improper. I wish | this country. Each student has parlor and 
the women in the small tcwns of Massachv- | sleeping-room ; the sleeping-room being near! 
setts, who are generally well educated and who | as large as the sitting-room, the builders evi- 
could so well attend to the duties of School | dently believing in breathing good airthrough- 
Committees, would offer themselves as candi- | out- the twenty-four hours. The kitchen is 
dates for the position. nearly as large as the dining-room—certainly 
Girton College not only aims at a higher | not a common arrangement in this country. 
education for wome:, bt it aims at the high- | We can learn in our future building some of 
est, and I think American women should be | these lessons—we can learn in our college 
careful that their aim falls no lower than the | courses to work for a still higher learning; 
highest. they may well learn somethings from us, and 
The students at Girton College are taught | especially to extend this higher learning to a 
by the Professors at Cambridge, and no Pro | morenumerousclass—they are planning for the 
fessor is employed who has not attained the | few—we are wiser in remembering the many. 
highest honor. The course of education for Miss Davis says in a note: 
the girls of Girton is precisely the same as “ The magnificent scale on which you carry 
that for the boys at Cambridge ; the same|on your operations at Vassar makes Girton 
examination papers are presented to the one| Jook a very tiny speck, requiring to be seen 
as to the other. ; tnrough the microscope of faith ‘to entitle it 
But while the University of Cambridge | to the serious investigation you have bestowed 
recognizes in its calendar the “ Local Exam-| upon it,” and again, “It is wonderful to see 
inations,” and the “Examinations for wo-| the high standard fixed for so large a body of 
men,” which were established by its own} students. Weare a long way behind you in 
authority, it does not yet accept Girton and | England.” 
give its degree to the graduates. Perhaps I was thrown very much among 
Already three students have passed such | educational people, but it seemed to me that 
examinations as would have given a boy a| there was more interest in the subject among 
degree from the University of Cambridge. | those outside of Educational Institutions than 
One of these takes the second rank on the| with us. I rarely meet a woman in my own 
mathematical tripos, and another has the | country who is igterested in the education of 
marks which wodlbohens her on the classical | women, unless she is herself an educator, 
tripos paper. These examinations last through | and the mass of our people do not believe in 
nine days. For the mathematical tripos, the | the education of women. They believe that 
first three days are given to. comparatively | women should know more of mathematics 
simple questions, “ the fourth day-to the easier | than just to be “able to count,” but do not 
rts of the higher subjects, and the last five | most persons even of the intelligent classes 
ays to the higher parts of Mathematics and | believe that above all other things a woman’s 
Natural Philosophy.” The questions of these | firat duty is to be useful in the kitchen and 
nine days extend over thirty pages of the | ornamental in the parlor! It belongs to wo- 
University calendar. The centtiheten who | men themselves to introduce a better order of 
are reported as deserving mathematical hon- | things. 
ors are divided into three classes, Wranglers,| I wish that every society of women, every 
Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes. The | Sorosis, every Woman’s Club, would accept, 
list of “ Wranglers” includes the names best | as one of its chief duties, the investigations of 
known in mathematical science—Herschel, | the schools around it; with a view to the en- 
Airy and Adams. couragement of solid learning and the found- 
I am no advocate for the adoption or tae | ing of aids for its attainment. Painful as it 
continuance, where it is adopted, of this sys- | may be to admit it, we have very few thor- 
tem of prizes, which seems so dear to the| oughly educated women. Public sentiment 
English heart, but I hope we may reach their | does not yet require learning in women, and 
high learning without using their methods of | “ society it is decidedly opposed to it, and how- 
stimulating the ambition. ever public sentiment may be constructed, 
In a short time Girton College will be well ' “society ” is certainly fashioned by women. 
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From the Christian Union. 


A MAPLE LEAF, 


How strange it is that things like this, 
A maple leaf, with tint of red, 
Should take one back to former days, 


And bring back pleasure; long since dead. 


Here, in the city, where I hear 
The echoing tramp of busy feet, 
And where my window looks upon 
The weary turmoil of the street, 
My books and papers fade away, 
I know no more of business care, 
Because a scarlet maple leaf 
Floats in upon the Autumn air, 


‘Only a tinted maple leaf, 
Leaving its fellows in the Park! 
And yet my lips grow tremulous, 
Andg@fl the sunny air is dark ; 
For, drifting backward to the past, 
An old, old picture comes to view ; 
And you Il forgive me if it chance 
To have no interest for you; 
A picture of a shady road, 
With mag@ trees on either side, 
And far away in purple haze, 
Are level meadows, stretching wide. 


Among the maples by the road, 
Hemmed in by saplings, tall and green, 
The litle district school-house stands, 
The shelter of a gentle queen ; 
For, with her quiet words and ways, 
Her honest, truthful, fearless eyes, 
The little teacher used to seem 
A royal princess in di-guise ; 
And, by a touch of her right hand, 
Or by her grieving face cast down, 
She governed all the boisterous band, 
Without resort to sterner frown. 


I was a scholar there —the head 
Of all the mischief in the school, 
And yet I, too, would fain confess, 
The firmness of her gentle rule. 
And once, when I bad done my beet 
To quell among my mates 4 strife, 
She thanked me with a quiv.ring smile, 
And I—I was her friend for life. 
Two years the district school-house owned 
The little teacher's earnest sway, 
And then one Autumn afternoon, 
I mind it well, she went away. 


I watched, as long as I could see, 

The coach that rumbled down the road, 
And wondered if the horses knew 

The value of their precious load; 
And I held fast within my hand 

A maple leaf, of vivid red, 
Which che bad given with a smile, 

“To keep her memory green,” she said. 
She knew as well as I, I think, 

My memory would not need a spur; 
And that, of all ways on the earth, 

My thoughts would’ oftenest turn to her. 


The years went by; I kept in mind 

The good-bye and the gentle face ; 
And when! dwelt within the town 

I sought for her, but found no trace, 
Tatil one Sabbath, long ago, 

I walked beneath the cooling shade 
Of cypresses, that overlook 

The places where the dead are laid ; 
When, suddenly, a bitter pain 


Smote cruelly upon my breast, 
For | had happened, unawares, 
Upon the little teacher’s rest. 


And so the years had brought her this,— 
The years that brought me wealth and fame, 
And there is nothing Ie ft to me, 
Except the record of her name. 
Ah, no! I do myself a wrong, 
For while | have ber memory left,— 
The memory of ber farewell words, 
I shall not feel myself bereft; 
And though like folly it may seem, 
In life’s great-war to cherish grief, 
Yet, I shall keep until the last, 
That faded, scarlet maple leaf. 


—_—»-98 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


When gentle twilight sits 
On Day’s forsaken throne, 
"Mid the sweet hush of eventide 
Muse by thyself lone; 
And at the time of rest, 
E're sieep asserts its power, 
Hold pleasant converse with thyself 
In meditation’s bower. 
Motives and deeds review 
By memory’s truthful glass, 
Thy silent self the only judge 
And critic as they pass; 
And if their wayward face 
Should give thy conscience pain, 
Resolve with energy Divine 
The victory to gain. 
When morning’s earliest rays 
O’er spire and roof-tree fall, 
Gladly invite 'hy waking heart 
Unto a festival 
Of smi'es and love to all, 
The lowliest and the least, 
And of delighted praise to Him, 
The giver of the feast. 


Not on th tward world 
For inwaY® joy depend, 
Enjoy the luxury of thought, 
Make thine own gelf thy friend. 
Not wih the restless throng 
In search of solace roam, 
But a independent zeal 
Be int Mate at home. 
Good company have they 
Who by themselves do walk, 
If they bave learned on blessed things 
With their owg sguls to talk ; 
For they shall Brea 
Of dull ennui the power, 
Nor penury of loneliness 
Shall haunt their hall or bower. . 
Drink water from the fount 
That in thy bosom springs,* 
And envy not the mingled draught 
Of satraps or of kings. 
So shalt thou find at last, 
Far from the giddy brain, 
Self-knowledge and self-culture lead 
To uncomputed gain. 


Hartford, February 28th, 1859. 





** Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and 
running waters out of thine own well.”—King Solo- 
mon. 
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TREE PLANTING, 


A provero of northwest [udia declares that 
three things makea man to be truly a man— 
to nave a son born to him, to dig a well and 
to plant a tree. [tis impossible for the ua- 
travelled Eaglishman to realize the misery 
of a treeless country. Europe has no nata- 
ral deficiency of trees ; hence bridge-build- 
ing took the place of the old Aryan tree- 
planting as an act of piety to God and of 
duty to the future in the counsels of the ear- 
ly Christian teachers of the European na- 
tions. Both in the east aud west trees were 
no doubt the first temples, and the planting 
of groves was the primitive form. of church 
building. Abraham, we are told, planted a 
grove ia Beersheba to commemorate his sol- 
emn covenant ; but amongst his descendants 
it became in time the mark of a pious ruler 
to “cut down the groves,” as the seats of 
pagan worship, the mark of a careless ruler 
to leave then untouched, and the mark of an 
impious ruler to plant and dedicate new 
groves. Itis mot hard to find reasons why 
the grove naturally became the first temple. 
Men were no doubt impressed with the hoary 
age of trees compared with the short life of 
man. A tree was often the centre around 
which each succeeding generation deposited its 
traditions—a visible bond uniting the de- 
parted with the living, and the living with 
the unborn. The cool, grateful shade of 
trees was.a natural type of the graciousness 
the worshippers sougnt for from the power 
they worshipped, especially in Eastern lands, 
where shadow is so precious and so exception- | * ; , . 
al. The yearly new birth and death of their| ing & lime tree “in the soil that covers the 


foliage was a national symbol of human life, | heart that loved him best.” Chambers’ Jour- 
The darkness and density of the grove, we | 4. 


must add, hid the obscenities and cruelties 
which belonged to the darker developments 
of heathen worship. 

When an Englishman who has been long 
absent from his fatherland again catches his 
first glimpse of its roadsides and fields through 
_ the windows of a railway carriage, perhaps 

nothing strikes him so forcibly as the pictur- 
esqueness and the sparseness of the trees. He 
has seen trees in level lands stretching for 
miles like a thin diaphanous wall in dull uni- 
formity ; now he eees them merely dotted 
h:re and there upon the landscape, but each 


which look as if they had planted themselves 
out of whim or playfulness just where they 
pleased, not one of which can bring any 
money to its proprietor except by its destruc- 
tion. Give a German or Swiss Bauer the 
tenantcy of an Ecglish farm, and he would at 
once begin to arrange himself an orchard out 
of the mere unused corners and slices of land 
he would almost certainly fiad in its fields 
and along its boundary lines. I must leave 
it to adepts to determine whether he would 
show himself a good or a bad agriculturist 
by his activity. 

Tree-planting has, in fact, retained in Ger- 
many longer than elsewhere something of its 
occult character, binding together religion, 
nation aod family. In the Vosgesen the old 
German farmers were nor al.owed to marry 
until they had done something for the future 
good of the tribe by planting a certain nam- 
ber of walnut trees. When the amiable and 
liberal Oberlin was pastor of Waldibach, in 
the Sceinthal, he set forward this old cus- 
tom of tree-planting as a Caristian duty. 

Tree-planting is as necessary @ part in many 
German rejoicings as it has been of French 
rejoicings during each revolution epoch. Tue 
Trees of Liberty, however, were often plant- 
ed to die—actually as well as metaphorical- 
ly. I have seen trees of this kind, stripped 
of all but a crown of leaves, planted in German 
Switzerland to mark a local festival. ‘Tne 
poor people of the village of Cleversulzback 
gath-red together on the 10ch of November, 
1859, round the grave of Schiller’s mother 
and marked the birthday of her son by plaat+ 









































(For Friends’ Intelligencer.) 
THE WEATHER, &C., AT THE SANTEE AGENCY, 


The following statement of the weather; 
and otiver interesting information, has just 
been received from our friend, George 8. ‘I'ra- 
man—being for the Eleventh month: 

Mean temperature of month, 3 4°.61 

“ r same mo. last yr, 26°.08 

Maximum height of thermometer 

on 8th, ? 67° 
Minimum height of ther. on 28th, 4° 
Inches of rain, 


none, 
tree is more or less of a picture in itself. Or “ “poem 50 
he has seen in mountain lands every spot of} Ordinarily clear days, - 10, 


available earth seized upon to supply life toa 
cherry tree, a walnut tree, a pear tree; he 
has seen fruit trees everywhere lining the 
roads and fields, instead of hedges, and prob- 
ably wondered if English lads could pass to 
and fro every day under luscious cherries or 
pears and leave them untasted ; now he sees 
nothing but solitary trees or scattered groups, 


It will be perceived that the mean temper- 
ature of the month is 84 degrees above that of 
last year; then, on the 13th, the river was 
closed with ice, and remained’ 80 during the 
season. Thus far, although steam oat navi- 
gation has been euspended tor nearly a month, 
yet nothing has prevented as yet the regular 
trips of our Indian mail carrier in his canoe, 








672 
Taken as a whole (with the exception of a 
few days of very high winds and their accom- 
panying dust), the past month has been a 
very pleasant one, and has doubtless had its 
influence on the disease which has visited us; 
if no further cases appear, our hospital will 
be closed in a few daya, which is, of course, 
gratifying. J. M. E. 

Philada , 12th mo. 6, 1873. 

THERE are many fruits which never turn 
sweet until the frost has touched them. 
There are many nuts that never fall from the 
bough of the tree of life till the frost has 
opened and ripened them. And there are 
many elements of life that never grow sweet 
and beautiful till sorrow touches them. 
BOOKS RECENTLY INTRODUCED INTO FRIEND'S 

LIBRARY. 


(Fifteenth and Race.) 
(Continued from page 655.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Odd hours of a physician. Jno. Darley. 
Mother’s work with Sick Children. 
Prof. J. B. Tonssaqrius. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Memorial of Alice and Phebe Carey, with la- 
ter Poems Mary Clemmer Ames. 
Reviews and Essays on Art, Literature and 


1872 
1872 
1872 


1873 


Science. Almira Lincoln Phelps. 1873 
Romance of the Harem. Leonamens. 1873 
City’s Consolidation. . Eli K. Price. 1873 


Ab-sa-ra-ka, Home of the Crows. Experi- 
ence of an officer’s wife on the Plains. 
Report of Board of Public Charities. 
Turning Points in Life. Frederick Arnold. 
Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs. 
Wm. Stevens Perry. 
New Life in New Lands. Grace Greenwood. 
Bread Winners. A lady of Boston. 
World Essays among my books. 
Mistress Margery, a tale of the Lollards.. 
Emily Sarah Holt. 
Prisons and reformatories at Home and Abroad. 
Transactions of the International Con- 


1869 
1872 
1873 


1872 
1873 
1871 
1871 


1869 


gress. 1872 
Old Rome and New Italy. 
Emily Castelar. 
House and Home Papers. 
Christopher Crowfield. 
My Study Windows. Jas Russell Lowell. 
Lars, a Pastoral of Norway. Bayard Taylor. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


12th mo. 21, Schuylkill, Pa..3 P.M. Take 8A. M. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill, 
Philadelphia to Pheenixville, where 
Friends will be met. Round trip tick- 
ets, $1,15. 

“ Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P. M. 


Translation. 1873 


1872 
1873 
1873 


—_—_—_-- wee. -— 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Circular Meeting Committee will meet on Sixth- 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting Sixth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 
19, at 8 o’clock. Annual election and other impor- 
tant business. ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 

_—_— 208+ 
ITEMS. 

Several important generalizations have been at- 
tained by the careful studies prosecuted by the nat- 
uralists of the Smithsonian Institution on the im- 
mense collection of American birds preserved in 
its museum. Prof. Baird bas pointed out that it is 
a law those individuals of a species of wide range 
which inhabit permanently southern regions are 
smaller, while those breeding in northern regions 
attain a larger size. Baird has also shown that 
where a North American bird has a wide range in 
longitude the western representatives have longer 
tails. 

In connection with Robert Ridgeway, an excel- 
lent ornithologist, he has shown that without ex- 
ception the tropical or subtropical representatives 
of the same species or the corresponding species 
differ from their northern representatives in the 
deeper and more brilliant shade of yellow, if that 
color be present. They have also proven that West 
Indian birds tend to melanism, or blackness. Thus, 
of species ranging over those islanis and Mexico, 
or the Southern States, the individuals inhabiting 
the first are distinguished by the greater extent of 
the black areas and dark shading of other colors. 
Sundry West Indian “species” are distinguished by 
ornithologists on that basis alone. For example, 
our red-winged black bird (Ageléus pheniceus) is 
represented in Cuba by a species which is in all re- 
spects identical, except in the absence of the red 
area on the wings. The female and young male are 
undistinguishable from those of the northern form. 
The bearing of these facts on the origin of species 
is very evident.— The Independent. 

Bronravut, a Viennese manufacturer, *to whose 
perseverance and ingenuity we are indebted for the 
brilliant results here detailed, spins a thread of 
glass surpassing in fineness that spun by the silk- 
worm, and almost as soft and elastic. He makes 
glass flock-wool wrappings for gouty patients, and 
the same material is used for filters by chemists. 
The threads are woven into textile fabries, which 
are made into cushions, carpets, tableclothes, 
shawls, neckties, cuffs, collars, etc. As a material 
for fancy dreeses, for tapestry, for covering furni- 
ture, for laces, embroidery and the like, the glass 
tissue will probably at some future time occupy a 
prominent place. In softness it almost equals silk, 
and to the touch it is like the finest wool or cotton. 
It possesses remarkable strength, and remains un- 
changed in light or warmtb, nor is it altered by 
moisture or acids. Spots may be removed from it 
by washing. Being incombustible it is specially 
valuable for ladies’ dresses. Clothes of this mate- 
rial are at once lighter and warmer than those of 
cotton or wool. A veil of glass fibers excludes 
dust remarkably well. The process of manufac- 
ture is as yet a secret.—Jour. of Applied Chemistry. 

A Goop swarm of bees will consist of about 
thirty thousand, the queen laying from two to three 
thousand eggs a day, the worker hatching out in 
about twenty-one days; so it is easily understood 
why a colony keeps itself up and throws off swarms. 
— Ex, Paper. 

LEATHER made from the skin of the white whale, 
it is said, isa now aregular article of manufacture 


day afternoon, Twelfth mo. 19, at 4 o’clock, at Race | at some of the villages in Canada. It is both fine 


Fall attendance desirable. 
Wy. Eyre, Clerk. 


Street. 


and durable and shoe thongs made of it are said 


! never to break. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTE. 13, 1873. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 
GOODS MARKED DOWN ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
PANIC. 


We have marked down most of our DRESS 
GOUDS, whilst at the same time we are receiving 
from the New York and Philadelphia auctions ; 
thereby enabling us to offer them at the lowest 
market prices. We keep nothing but Goop Goons, 
and Frienps may rely upon us. No misrepresenta- 
tien. Our stock of domestics is fnll, and somewhat 
lower in price, but they have not depreciated like 
many gay goods. 


We try to make the prices suit our customers. 
JOHN H. STOKES. 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
Buy your CHRISTMAS PRESENTS at 


M. & A. HASSLER’S, 
UMBRELLA AND CANE MANUFACTORY, 
No. 634 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The finest assortment of Silk, Alpaca, and Scotch 
Gingham Umbrellas in the City. Our Stock of Canes 
for quantity and variety is unrivalled. 

DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formeriy 421 Norta Sixta Steezt, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 
WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsget Sreeet, Pata. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. tf 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fact ano Winter Opgnine. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 


~~ MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
646 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


No. 42 


WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No: 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpete for Sprin, 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


inspection. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
“NEW ” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to,104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Sucvessor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 





8. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a —_ desirable 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 
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LADIES WORK BOXES} HALLOWELL @ Co., 


BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STRBET, PHILADé 


WRITIN G DE S$ K S$ 4 We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 


erment Bonds and Gold. 


AND 


/ 
Also, a New Importation of Information given respeeting all securities offered 
on the farket. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 


Vienna Stationery, 


Calenders, Russia Pocket Books, Dominoes, walt SAMUEL MAROT. 
gammon Boards, Chess, Playing Cards, Paint | JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Boxes, &c. ’ Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA 


CHARLES A. DIXON 8 C0.'S | rasicuiassteation given to the wants of Friend 





Weading Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


New Wedding Card Depot, | ___ SPECIAL CARR GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


‘GRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marget Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


911 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. | House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
> SDWIN ORAFT. ‘ ©. 0, JESSUP. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


CK's 


~ TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PINCOTT & Sap 
(AON LIPP! NCt Sto 


FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 













FURNITURE. | 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu' 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 


tresses. 
No, 526 CaLLow#ILL Stassr, PHILA. 


iaeencn wo 
<p Sd I. P. HOPKINS, — al 8 745—— 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST.| 200 Pages, 500 Engravings and Colored 
Manoufacturer and dealer in fine Plate. 


Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. First 
WALNUT FURNITURE, eee tes . a No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same 
would een, — of Friends t | price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
@ new an Socialis dhcp beitnaatitaaninitinaih iii anise 





PRICES LOW. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
DMA tin—mm—mas. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
CARPETINGS. No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. (First Street above Race Street,) 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, é. PRILADELPRIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, Saran Woe Be Renner Guo se 
29p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada, ly 


| 


» 
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